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SOME CRITICISMS ON THE NIETZSCHE 
REVIVAL. 

HEEBBBT L. STEWART. 

"D EADERS of the International Journal of Ethics 
J- ^ must have observed the attention which has lately 
been devoted to the ethical teaching of Nietzsche. With 
the editor's permission I propose to deal with the sub- 
ject from a point of view very different from that of 
reCent contributors. Articles have appeared by Miss 
Mabel Atkinson, Prof. A. C. Pigou and Mr. A. W. Benn, 
all alike suggesting a view of Nietzsche's place and value 
in the history of thought which seems to me astonish- 
ing and impossible. I use the word "suggesting" ad- 
visedly, for it is true that no explicit estimate of Nietzsche 
has been offered to us; but in the essays to which I allude 
it is at least suggested that he is a misunderstood and 
neglected genius in moral philosophy, and that he has 
real instruction and guidance to give us if we had only 
ears to hear. Monstrous conceptions such as the Super- 
man, sheer misunderstandings such as Nietzsche's view of 
the place of immortality in an ethical system, are re- 
counted to us as words of special illumination, and pas- 
sages are quoted from his literary remains (embodying 
some of his most grotesque and repulsive paradoxes) as 
suitable texts for spiritual meditation. I feel that this 
paper is to some extent a polemic against an indefinite 
and therefore elusive opponent, but it seems best to deal 
directly with some characteristic Nietzschian opinions as 
expressed by himself and quoted by his admirers ; if they 
mean to endorse these opinions my criticism will be 
relevant to themselves. 

Let me say at once that the value of Nietzsche as a 
moral philosopher is in my judgment quite insignificant. 
Nothing, I believe, quite so worthless as "Thus Spake 
Zarathustra" or "Beyond Good and Evil" has ever at- 
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tracted so much attention from serious students of the 
philosophy of morals. On his artistic excellence I offer 
no criticism. We have high authority for supposing that 
a temperament is artistic in proportion as it is neurotic. 
But there is such a thing as the scientific study of the 
phenomena of the moral life, and here, at all events, it 
is of some advantage to be calm and dispassionate — in 
a word, to be sane. For my part, I can obtain very little 
guidance from the "intuitions" of a singularly ill-bal- 
anced mind pronouncing on the deepest problems of 
morality without having ever realized either the com- 
plexity of the moral facts or the true "sting" of the 
moral problem. 

I select three points which recent writers have made 
conspicuous : 

I. The conception of the "Superman." 

II. Nietzsche's view of " other-worldliness. " 

III. The alleged affinity between evolutionary ethics 
and the ethics of Nietzsche. 



I. 

The conception of the Superman has unquestioned 
elements of value; but in those aspects in which it is 
valuable it is no original discovery of Nietzsche, and in 
the sense in which it is peculiarly his own it is not merely 
untrue — it is antithetical to truth. It is an assertion of 
the worth of physical well-being and of the fierce joy of 
physical life; it is a protest against the unhealthy per- 
versions of the ascetic ideal, against those whose concep- 
tion of sainthood makes everything earthly seem value- 
less or worse. It is a call to grapple with the countless 
preventable evils of our time and a reproach to the 
morbid "other-worldliness" which remains apathetic to 
the woes of life, making its insignificance an excuse for 
its squalor and misery. Further, the conception of the 
Superman who is yet to come suggests a thought which 
those who have forgotten their Plato sometimes call 
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"peculiarly modern" — I mean the responsibility of each 
generation for those who are to be their successors. This 
is a burden which increases with every increase in our 
acquaintance with the laws of life. We know more fully 
to-day than men ever knew before the extent to which 
the physical and material well-being of posterity is under 
our control. With every advance — provided it is not 
one of purely speculative interest — in physiology, in 
sociology, in economics, in any science that illumines any 
region of man's life, our responsibility for the next gen- 
eration becomes more serious and complex. But these 
are among the trite commonplaces of ethical thought, and 
it was scarcely for their sake that Nietzsche has burdened 
our philosophical vocabulary with a new word. It is to 
the use he makes of this conception in formulating the 
moral end that I draw special attention. This is clearly 
indicated in the following passage: 

I teach you beyond-man. Man is a something that shall be surpassed. 
What have ye done to surpass him? 

All beings hitherto have created something beyond themselves: and are 
ye going to be the ebb of this great tide and rather revert to the animal than 
surpass man? 

What with man is the ape? A joke or a sore shame. Man shall be the 
same for beyond-man, a joke or a sore shame. 1 

The point of this passage is sufficiently clear. Every- 
thing exists for the sake of something else higher and 
better than itself, and its characteristic excellence is con- 
stituted by the efficiency with which it subserves this end. 
To this rule man can be no exception — his value is found 
in the extent to which he prepares the way and hastens 
the coming of the Superman. 

I notice here, to begin with, the sublime faith in final 
causes, the conviction that nature has throughout a pur- 
pose, which is doubtless perfectly sound but ludicrously 
inconsistent with the Nietzschian metaphysic. He does 
not, indeed, say that things exist in order to pave the way 

^'Thus Spake Zarathustra, " I, 3. 
Vol. XIX.— No. 4. 29 
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for better things — he says simply that they have done 
so ; but he bases an argument regarding the true function 
of man on this analogy, and the inference loses any force 
it may have unless the historical fact is the expression 
of the inward nature of things. This is a sort of tele- 
ology, and there is no sleight of tongue by which an 
atheistic view of the world can be made to bear a tele- 
ological construction. 

But this is only one of the minor incoherences. The 
really striking novelty is that the moral end — by which 
presumably the fact of moral obligation is to be explained 
— is gravely asserted to be the subservience by man of 
a purpose wholly extrinsic to himself. I am nothing but 
a means — a "bridge," as Nietzsche picturesquely puts 
it, to beyond-man. 

This thought seemed to its author a stroke of such un- 
paralleled genius that, had he not forsworn all supersti- 
tion, he would have claimed it as a special inspiration 
from heaven. It seems a pity that he cannot adore him- 
self as a divine favorite and the custodian of a secret 
from on high without compromising, in a measure, that 
originality which must owe nothing to either God or man. 
One can well imagine the fury with which, in another 
mood, his sense of personal majesty might have repelled 
the suggestion that man can be other than an end unto 
himself. It would be easy to compose a Nietzschian 
declamation against "man as means" on the model of 
the famous refutation of theism which Prof. Pringle- 
Pattison has called a "logical gem." "To lay bare to 
you, friends, my inmost heart, */ there were gods, how 
should I bear it not to be a god? Therefore there are 
no gods.". His ambition has surely fallen far when he 
is content to be a "bridge." 

It is precisely in that respect wherein man differs from 
the rest of the universe that we find the nerve of the 
moral life. We may readily grant to Nietzsche that the 
well-being of all things depends upon the efficiency with 
which they realize their purpose and that man himself is 
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a further illustration of this general law. But there is 
a fundamental distinction between a purpose existing in 
me, and a purpose existing for me. For those creatures 
which are here only that they may further an end beyond 
themselves there is no such thing as morality. But with 
the emergence of a rational self-conscious being we must 
have resort to a new category to describe his life. Any- 
one whose mind has not been corrupted by anti-theological 
prejudice can see that one means very different types of 
obligation when he says ' ' a caterpillar ought to turn into 
a chrysalis" and "a man ought to support his children." 
It is here that every ethical investigator who under- 
stands his work must find his point of departure; for 
even if, as in Greek thought, the category of "good" is 
substituted for the category of "right," the good is con- 
ceived as possessing its specific quality for all rational 
beings alike; the moral judgment claims in contrast to 
the judgment of feeling or taste an objective character. 
This point has been developed with his usual lucidity and 
power by Dr. Hastings Eashdall. 2 When I say, ' ' This is 
a pleasant drink," my statement, as an expression of 
individual feeling, is quite reconcilable with the contrary 
opinion being entertained by some one else. But when 
I say, "This conduct is right," I certainly mean to imply 
that all rational human beings must, if they think cor- 
rectly, be of the same opinion. The claim is an ambitious 
one — I mean that or I mean nothing. I brook no contra- 
diction ; I am not speaking of my private likes or dislikes 
— it is of the very essence of the moral judgment that it 
claims to be true for all mankind. It is useless to tell me 
that I have no right to express more than a personal 
opinion: it is really a matter of words — the "opinion" 
I express in this case is that a certain thing is true and 
must be recognized as such by all rational human beings, 
and such is not the "opinion" expressed by the judg- 
ment of taste. 

2 "Theory of Good and Evil," Vol. I, p. 144, seq. 
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This claim to objectivity may be an illusion. If 
so, it must be psychologically explained, but it is per- 
fectly futile to affect to ignore its existence. It is the 
cardinal fact of the moral consciousness. Personally I 
hold that it is not an illusion ; that it is vindicated by an 
examination of the relation of moral experience to the na- 
ture of reality; that such inquiry reveals the moral 
qualities as coincident with the rationality that belongs 
to the real through and through, and that the theoretical 
account of the empirical sense of obligation is the recog- 
nition by a free self-conscious intelligence of one type of 
conduct as rational — the response of reason within to 
reason without. While, however, I feel satisfied of the 
essential correctness of this view, I admit that a strong 
case can be made out in behalf of a different theory of 
obligation. One may argue that the moral judgment is 
neither more nor less objective than the judgment of taste, 
if he puts the matter as follows: When I say "this 
painting" or "this piece of music" is beautiful, I do not 
simply affirm regarding my individual feeling; I mean 
not only that an agreeable experience is aroused by the 
artistic product in me personally, but also that all other 
persons of a certain type of education and culture will — 
within limits of individuality — be similarly affected. 
And I mean still more. If some one else tells me that 
he derives more pleasure from the pictorial advertise- 
ment of a patent medicine than from an old master, or 
from a street organ than from cathedral music, I do not 
merely remark that "there is no accounting for tastes" 
— I certainly claim for my own taste a higher value 
than I allow to his ; if asked wherein does the superiority 
consist I should perhaps be at a loss to reply in terms 
that my questioner would understand — or it may be in 
any terms at all. But I should not for that reason be 
at all shaken in my conviction that my taste is "right" 
and that his is "wrong." 

Now is this a true analogue of the moral judgment? 
Eminent authorities would support the view that it is a 
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perfect illustration — that the moral judgment resembles 
the aesthetic in that both are "judgments of value" — the 
the "good" and the "beautiful" are alike ultimate con- 
ceptions. Nietzsche, in so far as any coherent opinion 
can be gathered from him, would, I suppose, simply call 
the moral a form of the aesthetic judgment. If he were 
asked to explain why, as a matter of fact, one uses 
stronger language and applies stronger measures to the 
man who has a taste for theft than to him who has a 
taste for street organs, I can scarcely imagine what 
oracular response Zarathustra would give. Probably 
that we have no more and no less right to coerce the one 
taste than to coerce the other, and that the only account 
to be given of coercion at all is the lunatic's explanation 
of the restraint under which he had to live: "I thought 
the world was mad — the world thought I was mad — and 
the world was stronger than I." 

Now we may say either one thing or the other about 
moral obligation. We may say that the last analysis 
reveals an ultimate judgment of value which it is idle to 
scrutinize further and that every deliverance of con- 
science is just an instance of valuation of which no in- 
tellectual account is either producible or desirable. The 
fact that this system of values is objective must be 
reconciled with the actual differences of opinion and 
still greater differences of conduct by supposing that men 
frequently do not inquire with sufficient care what it is 
that conscience approves, and still more frequently mis- 
report its voice — they are deceivers, or they are self- 
deceived. On the other hand, we may insist that only 
rationality is in its own right objective, and that the 
objectivity which we attach to feeling and every other 
aspect of the non-rational is simply "held in fee." 
Whether, for example, the ground in reason is producible 
or not there is an inner rational ground why an old mas- 
ter ought to take precedence of a newspaper drawing. 

But what are we to think of a man, described by Mr. 
A. W. Benn as a "truly ethical genius," who has written 
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volumes of declamation against the whole ethical thought 
of the past, but who has not one lucid word to say on this 
supreme issue of ethical controversy? A distinguished 
writer of this generation has told us that while he had all 
his life been attracted by the study of art, morality was 
always to him quite uninteresting. But — more merciful 
to his contemporaries than was Nietzsche — he refrained 
from writing about it. Whether "interesting" to certain 
minds or not, the phenomena of the moral life are com- 
plex, variable in detail, yet in a sense constant and of 
extraordinary persistence throughout human history. We 
know to-day how to characterize those eighteenth century 
writers who were content to explain religion in every 
form as the invention of priests for their personal ag- 
grandizement. And now that which his eighteenth cen- 
tury predecessors had preserved as holy amid the wreck 
of popular superstition — the sublime reverence for the 
moral law — is found by Nietzsche to be of equally ignoble 
origin and destined to an equally scornful repudiation! 

Mr. Benn has put the matter quite frankly: "Whether 
his charges have or have not been made out is a question 
irrelevant to the present discussion. What interests us 
to observe is that at any rate it did not lie in the mouth 
of a professed immoralist to make them. For they in- 
volve the assumption to which he is not entitled, that there 
is such a thing as moral obligation." . . . 3 (The italics 
are mine.) 

Now I am not here quarreling with Nietzsche simply 
for the denial of moral obligation. What I complain of 
is that having denied it he does not carry out his denial 
in a coherent or systematic way. The whole harangue 
by Zarathustra about the ideal Superman and his claim 
upon our enthusiastic effort can live only for those 
who surreptitiously introduce conceptions whose validity 
Nietzsche has himself destroyed ; for the Nietzschian who 
thoroughly understands his master's metaphysic there 

s International Journal of Ethics, January, 1909, pp. 205, 206. 
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could be no hollower rattling of dry bones. He might 
well retort thus: "What is the Superman to me that I 
should work for him? If I am a mere link in an endless 
chain — a member in a series whose existence is justified 
only by the preparation it makes for the member that is 
to come — then I will reverse the customary exhortation. 
I have not to rise worthy of my high calling. I have to 
descend to my appropriate degradation. Carry your talk 
about duty for duty's sake to the old man who had not 
yet heard that God is dead. You speak an unknown 
tongue to one who understands himself as a mere product 
of a ruthless cosmic struggle and who knows that nature 
cares nought for him. If the ape is my true analogue 
I claim at least the privileges of the ape — I will bestow 
as much forethought on the quality of the race that is 
to come as was presumably expended on the human 
species by its hairy ancestry." And the disciple who 
thus refuted his master out of his own mouth would be 
entirely justified. If I do not find the Superman a worthy 
ideal or recognize in him any binding authority over me, 
Nietzsche cannot utter a word of censure without deny- 
ing implicitly his own theory. For my own part, if I had 
accepted the Nietzschian theoretical basis and were either 
appealed to or rebuked in the name of Superhumanity, 
I should hear the appeal unmoved and the rebuke un- 
chastened. For I candidly admit that in that case, if my 
self-sacrifice would call into existence legions of Super- 
men, I would refuse to make it, and I can conceive of no 
censure that a consistent Nietzschian could pass upon me. 
Possibly he might parody the Stoic formula, saying 
mournfully, "Nempe hoc indocti; Nietsschius non dicet 
idem." 

II. 

I pass on to speak of Nietzsche's attitude toward im- 
mortality and its ethical significance. I quote two pas- 
sages: 

Beyond-man is the significance of earth. Your will shall say: beyond 
man shall be the significance of earth. 
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I conjure you, my brethren, remain faithful to earth and do not believe 
those who speak unto you of superterrestrial hopes! Prisoners they are 
whether they know it or not. 

Despisers of life they are, decaying and themselves poisoned, of whom 
earth is weary: begone with them! 

Again : 

I love those who not seek beyond the stars for a reason to perish and be 
sacrificed, but who sacrifice themselves to earth in order that earth may 
some day become beyond-man 's. 4 

The postulate of immortality seemed to Emmanuel 
Kant a necessary implication of the moral life. It is re- 
jected with horror by the fine spiritual intuition of 
Neitzsche as fundamentally selfish, coarse, commercial. 
I commend this to the attention of anyone blessed with 
that sense of humor with which we cannot dispense in even 
the most severe philosophical reasoning. 

The view of Nietzsche on this matter is by no means 
unusual to-day, particularly amongst those whose knowl- 
edge of the history of ethics has been gathered from 
occasional articles in the secularist magazines. In these 
deliverances the maximum of blasphemy is commonly 
combined with the minimum of information. The "pos- 
tulate of immortality" which seemed valid to such 
thinkers as, for example, the late Dr. Edward Caird, is 
declared by these revolutionaries to be nothing but a 
piece of ignoble bargaining; it means, "I will not do my 
duty unless I am paid for it"; it means, "I care nothing 
about right and wrong except in so far as one course of 
action will in the long run serve my own selfish purpose." 
And in contrast to such a spirit of profit and loss they 
strike an attitude meant to be heroic — declaim about duty 
for duty's sake and try to believe that in some way or 
other they resemble Prometheus at the rock. 

The argument for immortality derived from the moral 
consciousness is no doubt open to discussion; but the 

*"Thus Spake Zarathustra, " I, 4. 
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man who thinks it may be dismissed as a product of 
' ' other-worldliness, " or that a commercial transaction 
offers even a faint analogy to the moral postulate, simply 
does not understand what the argument means. For, to 
begin within, that which is an indispensable element in 
the justification of an action need not be present at all to 
the mind of the agent. The nutrition of the body is the 
rationale of eating; but which of us thinks of this in 
obeying the impulse of hunger? Even if the attainment 
of eternal happiness were — as it is not — the motive of 
virtuous living, we are justified by analogies on every 
hand in supposing that the ultimate purpose need never 
come consciously before the mind at all. It is thus no 
refutation to tell us that the good man in ordering his 
life takes no thought for the policy that will "pay" in 
the world to come. 

But, further, the whole conception of "payment" is 
foreign to the spirit of the moral postulate. In vindicat- 
ing the distinction between right and wrong we claim to 
have shown that the moral order is the rational order, 
and that there can no more, under the same set of cir- 
cumstances, be two courses of conduct equally right than 
there can be two systems of belief equally true. "Mo- 
rality reigns at the heart of things" — which is another 
way of saying that God is moral. It follows from this 
that the strivings of the moral life cannot be in the end 
a failure — that he who follows that duty which is in the 
last analysis but an aspect of the nature of things must 
in a rational universe, guided by a rational will, find at 
the long last that his work has not been in vain. But who 
shall say — except in moments of unusual insincerity — 
that a moral struggle, lasting a few short years, where a 
moral hero has spent his strength for nothing more than to 
diminish in an infinitesimal degree the blemishes of the 
physical order — and this at the cost of immense personal 
sacrifice — then passing away into the darkness of an- 
nihilation; who shall say that this is other than failure 
or shall doubt that life is tragic precisely in so far as it 
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is heroic? For my own part, if I began under Nietzsche, 
I should certainly end under Schopenhauer. 

The argument proceeds by stages; we show first that 
the universe is through and through rational, implying a 
rational intelligence, then that of this rationality the 
moral order is one phase or aspect, and finally that a 
moral God cannot fail so to order the world that the 
moral life shall not be in its very nature a sheer tragedy. 

Now where is the mercenary element in this? I do 
not live an upright life in order to be rewarded, but I do 
emphatically claim that if in doing duty for duty's sake 
I am merely approaching more or less quickly to the final 
debacle, then my whole view of the rationality of the 
world is shaken to its foundations. 

This deduction of immortality may clearly be attacked 
in any of its stages. It falls through if anyone can show 
that the universe is not really rational, that rationality 
can ultimately be divorced from personality, or that the 
feelings and impulses we call morally good are not at the 
same time deducible from the "nature of things." But 
to repudiate it as a piece of coarse commercialism indi- 
cates a total misunderstanding of its purport and impli- 
cations. For myself, I am old-fashioned enough to be- 
lieve that you cannot eliminate the hope of immortality 
without taking out the very backbone from the structure 
of moral experience. 

There is no metaphysical system which invalidates the 
belief in a future life and which does not at the same 
time — for those who can think out consequences clearly 
to the end — make short work of moral distinctions. And 
it will, I believe, invariably be found that he who can 
combine such speculative doctrine as that of Nietzsche 
with a genuine recognition of the moral order does so 
only by introducing unconsciously in the process of his 
thought some notion borrowed illegitimately from else- 
where. At all events, amid many speculative differences, 
this inward connection seemed certain to Leibniz, to 
Kant, and in our own day to Hermann Lotze, and I sug- 
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gest to the Nietzschian revivalists that a conclusion com^ 
mon to these three thinkers cannot be either obviously 
ridiculous or obviously ignoble. Of one thing I am sure — 
it requires more serious refutation than is to be found in 
a bon mot of George Eliot or George Meredith. 

III. 

The admirers of Nietzsche claim on his behalf that in 
the idea of the Superman he has merely worked out the 
implication for morals of natural selection and of the 
survival of the fittest; and they apparently suppose that 
their master's ethic is entitled to the same authority that 
is conceded to the doctrine of evolution in general. It 
would undoubtedly transform their position if it could be 
shown that Nietzschian moral theory is an integral part 
of Darwinism and its corollaries. But while points of 
superficial resemblance are not wanting, and while the 
Superman is sufficiently similar to the evolution goal for 
us to recognize the Spencerian conception of which it is 
the caricature, the points of difference between Nietzsche 
and Spencer are of enormously greater importance. The 
most obvious is perhaps this : if a theory of ethics could 
be shown to be in direct conflict with the moral experi- 
ences of mankind, to condemn as irrational sentiments 
and aspirations that have persisted throughout all ages 
and have won practically universal admiration — that fact 
seemed to Spencer a prima facie reason for suspecting 
the theory. It was not, indeed, in itself a sufficient refu- 
tation. He might himself be right while all mankind be- 
sides were wrong. But while the theory was not on that 
account to be summarily dismissed, it was at least to be 
rescrutinized. He is everywhere at pains to show how 
the actions and feelings which win approbation are also, 
generally speaking, such as evolution, properly under- 
stood will vindicate. Not so Nietzsche. I sometimes 
think in reading his books that if he detected himself 
giving unconscious support to an accepted belief he would 
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immediately set about repudiating it. The discordance of 
a theory with common opinion and practice was never, 
to his mind, an argument against it, but rather a most 
potent argument for it. One is unwilling to speak quite 
plainly on this matter ; and I should not have written in 
this strain if an attempt were not being made to remove 
Nietzsche from the sphere of mental pathology, to which 
he belongs, into the sphere of moral philosophy, with 
which he has little concern. 

In the Romanes lecture of 1893 Huxley contended that 
if the moral code is to be formulated in terms of evolu- 
tion, then the ideal of conduct must necessarily be egoism 
sheer and unmitigated. He argued that, on that supposi- 
tion, the "milder virtues" must be condemned as pos- 
sessing no survival value, that the "fittest" is identical 
with the "best," and that if natural selection is to have 
her perfect work, every type of altruism is an obstacle to 
moral progress. His conclusion was that ethical man is 
not to be explained as a mere product of the cosmic 
process. But from the same premises Nietzsche draws 
a very different inference. He has at least the courage 
of his convictions: 

The weak and ill-constituted shall perish: first principle of our charity. 
And people shall help them to do so. Sympathy thwarts on the whole the 
law of development which is the law of selection . . . nothing in our un- 
sound modernism is unsovinder than Christian sympathy. 

For my part, if we grant the standpoint that is com- 
mon to Huxley and Spencer, I hold that Spencer's re- 
joinder to this misreading of evolution is wholly justified. 
For those very milder virtues, which evolution is alleged 
to condemn, are themselves products of evolution, if we 
take account of the struggle for existence not only 
among individuals, but among communities. Altruism 
as a principle of internal cohesion imparts strength to 
the tribe just as egoism is of value to the individual. And, 
further, the period during which the thoroughly egoistic 
man has an advantage, even in the struggle for his own 
life, is a passing period in human evolution; when 
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society has emerged from the militant into the industrial 
stage other qualities acquire survival value. And the 
whole contention of Nietzsche is surely rendered suffi- 
ciently absurd when we observe that those very qualities 
which evolution, on his theory cannot produce, have 
steadily grown stronger and wider in scope throughout 
the actual evolution process. He would doubtless reply, 
"That is because we have artificially interfered with the 
working of natural selection." And, pray, are not those 
impulses and motives by which this interference was 
prompted themselves products of natural selection? The 
man whom Dr. Tille has glorified as the first thorough- 
going Darwinian can scarcely deny this. The question 
of Spencer remains as unanswerable for Nietzsche as for 
Huxley. "If ethical man is not a product of the cosmic 
process, what is he a product of?" And finally I ask 
what possible meaning even a Nietzschian can affect to 
discover in the statement that I ought to work for the 
coming of that toward which, and toward which alone, I 
am bound to work by my very nature and whose realiza- 
tion is an integral part of a fatally determined evolution 
process. 

The cynic, interested in tracing the ironies of history, 
could surely find unworked material in the course of 
philosophical speculation. How often has it happened 
that a violent reaction against a particular type of thought 
has ended in giving us simply a disguised form of those 
conceptions that it had so scornfully dismissed? Noth- 
ing could be, at first sight, more alien to the system of 
Herbert Spencer than the scholastic doctrine of sub- 
stance; yet in what respect is the power behind phe- 
nomena, the unknown and unknowable reality-in-itself 
exempt from those difficulties which make the notion of 
substance untenable? It is of no consequence whether we 
call it substantia or quidditas or power, the thing is the 
same; it is a real behind appearances, not immanent in 
appearances ; as such it reproduces all the old problems of 
inherence, and in this way Spencer's affinities are to 
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medieval not to modern thought. Something similar may 
be said of Nietzsche. It might be supposed that at this 
time of day every ethical system must at least affirm an 
autonomy of the will. And no writer pays to such a con- 
ception more devout lip homage than does Nietzsche 
himself. Yet what is the ideal of the Superman but an 
ideal related in a purely external way to the will which 
it is to control? The good at which I am to aim is not 
my good — it is an end absolutely cut off from my per- 
sonality. And as such it has all the blemishes of a new 
heteronomy of the will. This gives no place to any ra- 
tional significance for moral obligation or moral objec- 
tivity, and he who says that Nietzsche has not destroyed, 
but merely revised the conception of duty, is dealing not 
in meanings, but only in words. If I have to choose 
amongst heteronomies I will certainly not choose this 
one. The devout Mohammedan could face the extreme 
of suffering or danger with the words, "It is the will of 
Allah — the will of Allah be done." There is an element 
of majesty here; but to my mind there is nothing 
majestic, but rather something ridiculous in affecting to 
be consoled with the reflection, "It is the coming of the 
Superman ; let the Superman come. ' ' 

It is, of course, very difficult to say what transforma- 
tion we should all undergo if this type of doctrine be- 
came dominant. But one thing we might fairly hope for 
— that even if we were forced to accept the Nietzschian 
negations, we might be delivered from the Nietzschian 
cant. I have always been much struck by Mr. Bradley's 
definition of pessimism — more forcible, I admit, than 
elegant — "Where all is rotten it is a man's work to 
cry stinking fish." In such tragic circumstances un- 
der Nietzschian guidance, we should rather invent 
palliating phrases, linguistic caricatures of the watch- 
words of departed faith. For my part, I will learn none 
of the shibboleths. If Nietzsche takes from me the God 
of Christianity, I will at least pay no homage to the 
hideous, misshapen idol which he offers in exchange. 
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When Zarathustra opens his rhapsody on the mock sanc- 
tities of his own creed, I will rival, at least in vehemence, 
the disgust with which he has trampled upon holy ground. 
I will have none of the "consolations" with which he has 
burlesqued the assurance of faith. If he takes from me 
the "sure and certain hope," I will not pretend to have 
found a substitute in some sickly phrase about "living 
in the race" or about "lives made better by our pres- 
ence." I will call it the thing it is — the hollowest cant 
of a canting age. Perhaps, in speaking the truth and 
calling the cosmic process by its right name, one may 
find a last desperate exhilaration. 

Herbert L. Stewart. 

The Queen's University op Belfast. 



PROBLEMS OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 

ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 

THE serious student of "the social mechanism which 
constitutes the social order" must approach prob- 
lems of life and conduct in the modern world in the spirit 
of scientific inquiry and with avoidance of dogmatic 
theorizing, depending for solution of the most difficult 
of those problems upon the testimony of human experi- 
ence as that is interpreted by trained intelligence and dis- 
ciplined judgment. It is in that spirit that the problems 
of marriage and divorce are approached in this paper, 
and certain basic considerations are summarized at the 
outset as follows: 

First, Marriage is a social institution, witb a natural 
history of development, to be studied, therefore, as all 
other social institutions should be studied, for actual 
testimony of human experience concerning what may be 
decided upon as right, wise and socially desirable under 
present conditions. "Marriage," says Westermarck, "is 
a product of social experience." It has assumed one 



